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HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR to all of our members and 
their families is the wish of the International Union. 
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O SOMETHING this year which will make you feel that you have 
accomplished something at the end of the year. 
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Au OF US can look back into our lives and see the mistakes we have 
made, and those of us who, in the future, will profit by those mistakes 
may feel that they have not lived in vain. 
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OMORROW is the beginning of another day, which means that each 

human being may aspire to the nobler things of life. Men may begin 
life all over again with the beginning of a day. Honest ambition is the 
electric spark which drives men on to greater deeds. 
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REAT AS HAVE BEEN the achievements of our union in the past, 
those achievements are not to be compared with what our possibilities 
are for the future. 
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HE INDIVIDUAL who stands by the wayside bemoaning his fate and 

repeating that he is somewhat of a failure is the only confirmed and 
absolutely hopeless failure there is in life, Remember there is nothing which 
defeats a man in the game of life so much as his determination not to over- 
come the difficulties surrounding him. 
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U.S. Capital Has an Ally in Downing Street; 
But British Labor May Again Assume Control 


By WILu1AM EN 


GLISH WALLING 


Author of “American Labor and American Democracy,” Co-Author of “Out of Their Own 
Mouths;’”” Authority on International Affairs 


Why is it that Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald and the Labor Party govern- 
ment are unanimously praised by the 
reactionary press of this country? 
Not only during his recent visit, but 
for many months before he was 
elected, MacDonald was praised to the 
skies by every anti-labor newspaper 
of the United States from the “Times” 
of Los Angeles to the “Times” of New 
York. 

Why is it that Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Snowden have been given the 
freedom of the city of London, which 
means the freedom of the British 
Wall Street? 


The answer is very clear and sim- 
ple. MacDonald and Snowden are 100 
per cent satisfactory to the Bank of 
England, to the international bankers 
of London and New York, and to the 
big business leaders of America. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Snowden 
has accepted the proposed inter- 
national bank which is to be un- 
der the domination (as explained 
by the American chairman of its or- 
ganization committee) not of govern- 
ments, but of central banks. And 
these central banks are wholly domi- 
nated and overshadowed by the Bank 
of England (a private institution) and 
the American private bankers, who 
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are to represent the United States in 
this so-called international bank, and 
by the financial satellites of these two 
powerful groups. 

Prime Minister MacDonald loses no 
opportunity to praise to the skies 
America’s foremost reactionary of 
the present generation, Ambassador 
Dawes. He is constantly reported as 
exchanging visits with Otto Kahn, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Owen Young and 
other international financiers. These 
and other international bankers sucn 
as the Warburgs, in turn lose no op 
portunity to express their unbounded 
admiration for MacDonald. 

When MacDonald was Prime Min- 
ister five years ago and in negotia- 
tions with Dawes and Young—Secre- 
taries Mellon and Hughes being unof- 
ficially present in England—he issued 
a public statement to the effect that 
his lifelong impressions of the inter- 
national bankers had been entirely er- 
roneous! He then declared that he had 
found them to be men not only of the 
highest intelligence but of the high- 
est moral character and broadest vis- 
ion, men with whom one could well 
— for the advancement of man- 

ind. 


An Amazing Entente 


This amazing entente between the 
political leaders of British Labor and 
American capital, represented in Eng- 
land by the closely affiliated Bank of 
England, is all the more amazing in 
view of the fact that governmental 
control of the Bank of England was 
one of the chief points of the electoral 
program through which MacDonald, 
Snowden and Company became the 
British government. The Labor Party 
program contained the following 
plank: “The Labor Party proposes, 
therefore, that the government of the 
Bank of England shall be vested in the 
hands of a public corporation, and 
shall contain representatives of the 
treasury, the Board of Trade, indus- 
try, labor and the Co-operative Move- 
ment.” 


Moreover the official organ of the 
party, The Daily Herald, again de- 
clared, after the Labor Party had 
been more than a month in power, that 
“unless the country controls the Bank 
of England its economic life will al- 
ways be subject to decisions in which 
financial, and not wide, general consid- 
erations, have the last word.” 

Furthermore, the whole question 
of the control of the Bank of England 
was brought up in the Labor Party 
conference last month. Chancellor 
Snowden allayed the growing storm 
by a trick of deception which could 
hardly be excelled in political history. 
As Professor Laski, one of MacDon- 
ald’s nearest advisors, says in a cur- 
rent magazine article, “the problem 
of control requires first of all an in- 
quiry, a full examination of the rela- 
tions between the Bank of England 
and the state,” since “a corporation 
charged with duties upon which the 
life of the state depends ought not to 
remain secretive in method and essen- 
tially private in control.” 


Significant Sudden Shift 


To quiet the storm at the Labor 
Party conference, Snowden promised 
an investigation of the Bank of Eng- 
land which he said he was already or- 
ganizing. But the conference had not 
been closed thirty days before Snow- 
den announced that this was to be an 
investigation not of the relations be- 
tween the Bank of England and the 
government, but of the relations of 
the bank to private business! 

MacDonald and Snowden, of course, 
have an alibi, namely, that any policy 
displeasing to the Bank of England 
and international finance (this in- 
cludes American finance) would dis- 
turb British exchange and British 
credit—and not only increase the diffi- 
culties of the Labor Party government 
but greatly augment existing unem- 
ployment. 

But this alibi proves too much. It 
proves that no measures whatever 
can be taken against the ruling eco- 
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nomic interests by this or any other 
government without these same pen- 
alties. In other words, it proves—un- 
less there is readiness to pay these 
penalties—the entire futility of elect- 
ing a so-called Labor government even 
if it were given a majority of the votes 
and were not merely a minority gov- 
ernment as that headed by MacDon- 
ald today. 

The British trade unions, who are 
supposed to be in control of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party (though they are 
not), are certainly deeply concerned 
about unemployment. Yet they are 
quite ready to risk an “attack on Brit- 
ish credit,” for they do not hesitate to 
take the position that the bankers, in- 
cluding the misnamed international 
bankers, are mainly responsible for 
unemployment and the other economic 
evils of England and must be called to 
account. For example, Ben Tillett, 
president of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, never fails to place the chief re- 
sponsibility for the whole situation on 
the bankers. One of his recent decla- 
rations was published last month 
through the International Labor News 
Service. 


U. S. Capital Has Ally 


In another recent speech Tillett 
said, “The owners and bankers appear 
to be holding up the industries of the 
country in an intimidatory manner. 
The operatives were not responsible 
for the inflation boom, the watering 
of capital, the unholy gambling and 
speculation that have bled the trade 
white. The enormous gains obtained 
by the stock gambling have certainly 
not been utilized in improving the 
conditions of labor or in enhancing 
wages.” 

Undoubtedly such attacks may 
alarm British financiers and in that 
way hurt British credit and lead to 
the export of capital needed at home. 
The trade union leaders are ready to 
take this risk since they reason that 
the changes in economic policy de- 
manded by British labor would result 


in new employment, very much great- 
er in extent than any temporary un- 
employment that would result from 
the admitted timidity of capital and 
sensitiveness of credit in the face of 
every social advance secured at the 
cost of their incomes or other political 
power. 

Here we have one more reason for 
hope that British labor will as soon as 
possible resume control of the British 
Labor Party. Until that time occurs, 
American capital evidently has one of 
its most powerful and best camou- 
flaged allies in the so-called British 
Labor government. 





Attention! 


I want you to read the following 
letter and read it carefully. This let- 
ter undoubtedly was sent out by a 
member of the National Metal Trades 
Association, which association is one 
of the worst labor-hating institutions 
in America. 


Your editor is absolutely convinced 
that President Hoover did splendid 
work in calling the business men of 
the country into conference for the 
purpose of trying to stabilize labor 
and promote more labor. The man 
who wrote this letter is no doubt a 
large employer. 


The point I want to make is this: 
If a labor man happened to write any- 
thing like this and sent it through 
the mails, he would be considered not 
only one of the greatest enemies of 
our country but also a dyed-in-the- 
wool Communist. The name of Social- 
ist would be too mild, although the 
name of Communist is only another 
name, dressed up, for the old form of 
Socialism, which we had in this coun- 
try about twenty years ago. 

To my mind, although I am abso- 
lutely in favor of free speech and free 
press, it seems to me that a man who 
insinuates that the President of the 
United States is demented or, in other 
words, is feeble-minded, or mentally 
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unbalanced, is not the type of citizen 
that this country should be proud 
of.—Ed. 


A Copy of a Letter Sent to the 
National Metal Trades 


Association 


I have your letter of the 25th in- 
stant, asking me to co-operate with 
President Hoover’s conference on the 
maintenance of prosperity. 

A country club of which I am a 
member proposed last summer to 
spend money unwisely. On the 8th 
of last August I wrote the club a let- 
ter pointing this out and said that 
clubs were losing members constantly 
from various causes and that if times 
became bad people would not readily 
join clubs. I finished that paragraph 
with the following sentence: 

‘And we shall surely have bad times 
in this country, and that before long, 
if the newspapers do not unite in a 
strong stand against the disrupting 
vagaries of the grinning dreamer, the 
disciple of Karl Marx, in the White 
House, who is drunk with power and 
who thinks he has bought the United 
States and that it is his to do with it 
as he chooses.” 

On the 25th of November I sent a 


letter as follows to the Chamber of. 


Commerce of the state of New York: 

“When a man is elected to an execu- 
tive office in this country which he is 
too ignorant, too lazy or too incompe- 
tent to fill, he appoints commissions 
to do his work for him. That is the 
reason our country is being ‘commis- 
sionéd’ to its death. Still, would it not 
be well to appoint another commission 
to see if Herbert Hoover is not de- 
mented ?” 

Herbert Hoover, when a young man, 
left the country and I believe did not 
return to it permanently until a few 
years ago. Now he has come back to 
harangue the people of our country on 
subjects of which he seems to know 
little. 

The result of all this talk of his is 


to frighten the people and make them 
think conditions in our country are 
worse than they are. 

Such men as Herbert Hoover could 
not possibly be a menace to our coun- 
try if those who manage our business 
men’s associations had courage 
enough to come out and tell the facts 
about such things, but the business 
men’s associations of our country are 
controlled by the weakest set of cow- 
ards that ever walked the earth. 

ALONZO B. SEE. 
52 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
November 27th, 1929. 





Washington, D. C., 
November 13, 1929. 
To the Editors of the Labor Press. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in its report 
to the Toronto convention upon “Or- 
ganizing Plans,” stated: 

One thing stands out with striking 
emphasis from this year’s report: 
Unity in the local labor movement and 
co-operation of all unions in organiz- 
ing work are essential for full success. 
From Asheville, N. C., comes the re- 
port: “The entire union forces are 
now working harmoniously to organ- 
ize each craft to its maximum 
strength. The increase in member- 
ship has come from this united ef- 
fort.”’ They have over 400 new mem- 
bers. Wilkes Barre, Pa., reports that 
the different local unions worked to- 
gether in organizing two unorganized 
crafts and one federal labor union and 
building up unions already function- 
ing. They have over 600 new mem- 
bers. In Los Angeles the rank and 
file, regardless of craft, have worked 
on committees to visit the unorgan- 
ized and have increased membership 
by 6,000. All crafts benefit by these 
united efforts. Many other cities have 
sent in similar reports. In cases where 
organizing campaigns have failed or 
have not been fully successful, lack of 
co-operation or apathy in the local 
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group has been the chief cause, except 
where business depression or resist- 
ance from employers made organizing 
difficult. 

A number of those reporting stated 
that they had found home visits to the 
unorganized and personal interviews 
the most effective way to interest the 
unorganized. In Philadelphia, the 
molders increased their membership 
thirty-three per cent by house visita- 
tions. Other cities report: Denver, 
“The most effective method has been 
a personal canvas”; Windsor, Ont., 
“Visiting their homes in the evenings 
was one of the best.” In some cases, 
rank and file members have co-oper- 
ated in making personal calls, greatly 
increasing the number reached and 
making the work vastly more effec- 
tive. A roster of all methods used 
shows the personal interview as one 
of the most frequent. 

The use of personal letters, litera- 
ture and the press have also been im- 
portant. In some cities, special issues 
of the local labor paper, with articles 
on organizing have been distributed 
to the unorganized and proved very 
effective. American Federation of 
Labor organizing literature, or 
pamphlets specially prepared, have 
brought good results. The printed 
work is especially effective because it 
can be re-read and studied, and can be 
delivered at houses where an organ- 
izer’s call might arouse suspicion in a 
hostile community. Articles in city 
newspapers have also been effectively 
used to interpret the movement to the 
public and many report that they have 
been effective in creating friendly 
public opinion. 

Open meetings, mass meetings, 
special meetings have also been widely 
used, but they are not always the most 
successful way to reach the unorgan- 
ized. Several towns report difficulty 
in getting people to come to meetings, 
either because meetings are watched 
by hostile employers or because mod- 
ern amusements distract attention. 
In such cases letters, literature, and 


personal calls proved more effective. 
But a large number of towns report 
good success from meetings addressed 
by local officers or organizers. 

Weekly or monthly programs have 
been much appreciated and have 
aroused interest. Talks to schools, 
colleges, churches, clubs, business 
men’s groups have built up commu- 
nity good will. Special activities to 
promote the union label have aroused 
interest in labor groups and increased 
sales of union-made goods. A number 
of towns report label meetings, label 
shows and active work to increase 
sales. A business agent employed by 
the central labor union has liberated 
an active worker to spend his whole 
time on organizing work. Labor Day 
celebrations, socials, open meetings 
with band concerts have attracted at- 
tention and aroused enthusiasm and 
interest. In some cases, help from the 
women has been particularly effective. 

The convention not only concurred 
in this section of the council’s report, 
but directed that it be transmitted by 
special circular letter to state and city 
central bodies and to the labor press. 
It is commended to your thoughtful 
consideration as a demonstration of 
what has been accomplished, as an in- 
spiration of what can be done through 
earnest effort, and with the hope it 
will inspire renewed enthusiasm and 
efforts during the coming year. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. GREEN, 
President, American Federation 
of Labor. 





Washington, D. C. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, President, 

Intl. Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 

222 East Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am communicating with you for 
the purpose of transmitting to you 
direct a report of the conference held 
by the President of the United States 
with a small group of organized labor 
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representatives. This conference was 
convened at the request of President 
Hoover. His wishes with reference to 
representation and the size of the con- 
ference were complied with. Those 
who participated in the conference, 
which was held at the White House on 
November 21, 1929, were as follows: 

William Green, President, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Frank Morrison, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

T. A. Rickert, President, United 
Garment Workers of America. 

Matthew Woll, Vice-President, 
American Federation of Labor. 

John L. Lewis, President, United 
Mine Workers of America. 

William L. Hutcheson, President, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. 

William J. McSorley, President, 
Building Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

John P. Frey, Secretary, Metal 
Trade Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

B. M. Jewell, President, Railway 
Employees’ Department, American 
Federation of Labor. 

A. Johnston, President, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Timothy Shea, Assistant President, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

A. F. Whitney, President, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. P. Curtis, President, Order of 
Railway Conductors of America. 

This group was in a way repre- 
sentative of building, mining, trans- 
portation, printing and some miscel- 
laneous industries. 

At this conference the President of 
the United States requested the rep- 
resentatives of Labor present to con- 
cur in a statement he prepared which 
reads as follows: 

“The President was authorized by 
the employers who were present at 
this morning’s conference to state on 
their individual behalf that they will 
not initiate any movement for wage 


reduction, and it was their strong rec- 
ommendation that this attitude should 
be pursued by the country as a whole. 
They considered that aside from the 
human considerations involved, the 
consuming power of the country will 
thereby be maintained. 

“The President was also authorized 
by the representatives of labor to 
state that in their individual views 
and that as their strong recommen--: 
dation to the country as a whole that 
no movements beyond those already 
in negotiation should be initiated for 
increase of wages and that every co- 
operation should be given by labor to 
industry in the handling of its prob- 
lems. The purpose of these declara- 
tions is to give assurance that con- 
flicts should not occur during the pres- 
ent situation which will affect the con- 
tinuity of work and thus to maintain 
stability of employment.” 

After a thorough consideration of 
all the economic facts involved in the 
acute situation which had developed 
the representatives of Labor re- 
sponded to the request of the Presi- 
dent. All realized that they possessed 
no authority to bind National or In- 
ternational Unions to any definite 
program. They felt justified, how- 
ever, in expressing their individual 
views and in making recommenda- 
tions in a purely individual capacity. 

The expression of the representa- 
tives of Labor regarding the main- 
tenance of established wage stand- 
ards cannot be construed as an inter- 
ference in any way with negotiations 
for increases in wages which may 
have been initiated before the White 
House conference was held nor does 
the statement in any way mean that 
there will be any change in the south- 
ern organizing campaign launched by 
direction of the Toronto Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
This campaign in the south will be 
carried forward in accordance with 
plans which have been considered and 
formulated. 

It might be well to observe in con- 
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sidering the existing industrial situa- 
tion that Labor has learned from ex- 
perience that movements for special 
increases in wages cannot be success- 
fully launched at a time when the na- 
tion has sustained a severe shock as 
a result of the destruction of billions 
of dollars in values resulting in the 
curtailment of the buying power of 
the millions of victims who may have 
lost all they possessed. I am of the 
opinion that all should be on guard 
against any attempt to reduce wages. 
Local unions should be requested to 
watch carefully any attempt which 
may be made to lower the wage stand- 
ards. Such an attempt on the part of 
any employer would be regarded as 
an evidence of bad faith and as being 
in direct contradiction to the state- 
ment made by the employers’ group 
which met with the President of the 
United States prior to the conference 
with the representatives of Labor and 
pledged themselves individually “that 
they will not initiate any movement 
for wage reduction and it was their 
strong recommendation that this at- 
titude should be pursued by the coun- 
try as a whole.” 

I feel sure that the conferences held 
by the President have been very help- 
ful in stabilizing the economic and in- 
dustrial situation. I entertain the 
hope that industry and business will 
very soon reach a normal point and 
that the unfavorable situation grow- 
ing out of the stock market crash will 
be overcome. 

With all good wishes, I beg to re- 
main, 

Fraternally yours, 
M. GREEN, 
President, American Federation 
of Labor. 





Court Won’t Give Equity Aid 
Where Boss Breaks Contract 
Madison, Wis.—When an employer 

violates his agreement and locks out 


employees he can not rush to an equity 
court for relief. Neither does such 


employer come into court with clean 
hands when he points to individual 
cases of violence that may have been 
done by one of these victimized 
workers. 

This is the substance of a sensa- 
tional decision by the Wisconsin State 
Supreme Court in reversing an injunc- 
tion secured by a Milwaukee clothing 
manufacturer. The decision includes 
a tart criticism of employers who call 
on equity courts to aid them in smash- 
ing labor organizations. 

“Plaintiff pursued a course of con- 
duct that precipitated a labor war,” 
said the court. “When the tide of bat- 
tle seemed to be settling against it, 
the plaintiff sought to withdraw from 
the field to which it had deliberately 
gone and appealed to a court of equity 
for protection from the consequences 
that naturally followed from the 
course of conduct it had deliberately 
pursued. 

“A court of conscience will not ex- 
tend its strong arm to protect one who 
has pursued such a course of conduct. 
It will leave such applicant for relief 
where it had deliberately chosen to 
place itself. 

“Plaintiff started this controversy 
at a time when the employees were 
making no demands of any kind. 
When they were locked out they 
asked no more than that the plaintiff 
do things which it had contracted to 
do. After the plaintiff had started the 
controversy it was difficult to restrain 
the spirit of battle which pervades 
these economic struggles that occa- 
sional acts of violence would not be 
committed. The lower court found 
upon uncontroverted evidence that 
‘these acts, though growing out of the 
controversy * * * were not insti- 
gated or authorized by the defendant 
union or by their representatives, but 
were committed by individuals named 
upon their own initiative.’ 

“Even if the court could find that 
all of the acts which plaintiff com- 
plains were committed by the defend- 
ants, the doors of equity would still 
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remain closed to the plaintiff, because 
such a finding would do no more than 
to establish that both parties had been 
guilty of such conduct as to lead equity 
to deny relief to either.”—News 
Letter. 





Wall Street Bonuses Will Be 
Cut This Year 


New York.—Wall Street will reduce 
Christmas bonuses this year and dis- 
miss many employees as a result of 
last month’s crash. 

Banks and other financial institu- 
tions that reaped rich profits by lend- 
ing money as high as 12 per cent the 
past summer will also reduce their 
bonus. The dismissal of employees is 
explained by Wall Street’s activities 
“resuming normal proportions.” 

Many employees were also bitten by 
the employees’ stock ownership 
scheme, as these values floated into 
thin air. 

During the past several years there 
has been joy in Wall Street because of 
Christmas bonuses that reached large 
figures, but this year the contrary will 
be true. 





Poor House Prospect Fearful 
to Old Age 


New York.—The plight of the aged 
couple or individual who have de- 
scended from comparative prosperity 
to poverty, and who revolt at the pros- 
pect of entering an almshouse, was 
presented to the New York State Com- 
mission on Old Age Security by social 
workers. 

The commission was told that these 
cases have become too numerous for 
voluntary agencies to handle. 

Mrs. Matilda Levinson, who has 
been engaged in old-age relief work 
for the past two years, said that per- 
sons of this type prefer suicide to 
charity and can be helped only by elab- 
orate subterfuge when “charity” is 
the source of that help. 


Old-age pénsion advocates refuted 
the claim of insurance companies that 
group insurance and pension annui- 
ties in industrial concerns can solve 
the problem. It was pointed out that 
no business man has appeared to op- 
pose old-age pensions. The estimate 
by Frederick Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, that the proposed pension plan 
would cost $75,000,000 a year was de- 
clared a guess. 

The commission concluded its hear- 
ings and will prepare a report to the 
state legislature on February 1. It is 
understood that the majority of the 
commission favor some plan of state 
old-age pensions, such as Governor 
Roosevelt urged when the commission 
was appointed.—News Letter. 





Nation Is Injured by Working 
Kiddies 

New York.—‘“‘America has not even 
had the intellectual curiosity to try to 
find out what industry does to her 
children,” declared Miss Anne S. 
Davis, director of vocational guidance, 
Chicago Board of Education, in a con- 
ference on child protection. 

“We do not know how scientifically 
bad industry is for children nor the 
effects of different kinds of work upon 
their development,” said Miss Davis. 

“All intelligent people know that 
child labor is not economical; that it 
is fatal to labor because it lowers 
wages; that it is not in harmony with 
efficiency for the manufacturer; that 
it is not conducive to the education or 
to the physical health and vigor of the 
nation. Yet child labor goes on and 
children are permitted to enter indus- 
try at fourteen with relatively few 
exceptions. 

“We have in the past worked for an 
eight-hour day for children in indus- 
try. But an eight-hour day has been 
set for adults in many lines of work 
and if eight hours is a long enough 
working day for an adult it is too long 
for a growing child.”—News Letter. 
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By D. J. TOBIN 


There USED TO BE an old fellow, a friend of mine, who was president of 
Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 25 of Boston, whose name was Bill Hartnett, 
and, although Bill, in those days away back in 1902 and 1903, may have 
lacked some of the technique necessary for a presiding officer, he certainly 
had oceans of common sense and good judgment, as well as the courage to 
disagree with the membership when necessary. Whenever a motion was 
made that the local appropriate one, two or five hundred dollars, Bill would 
start in to tell a story and it usually ended up with the statement, “I know 
a lot of men in this union who would vote away every dollar in the treasury, 
but if the hat were passed and they were asked to drop in twenty-five cents 
to save the union, they would want to sneak away before the collector 
reached them.” He usually carried his point. 

The same is true of our unions today, because the greatest weakness is 
the lack of courage on the part of the men, and especially the officers, to 
protect the funds of their union against the rampage of all those who are 
endeavoring to “dig in.” 

I do not mean to be miserly or penurious on legitimate propositions, but 
I do mean this: The funds of the local union are entrusted to the care of 
the officers by the membership and they should scrupulously guard such 
funds. There are some in our unions today, and some outside of our unions 
who are members of other unions, who just burn up when they know there 
is a substantial sum in the treasury, planning some way by which they can 
spend that money. The same is true as to the International treasury. They 
think that-if the International Union has a million dollars in its treasury, 
that that money ought to be dished out to them whether or not there is 
any law governing the proceeding. For instance, ever so often I receive a 
wire reading: “One hundred sixty men locked out this morning. Send man 
in here.” In a few days we find out that they presented a wage scale which 
was not submitted to the International for approval, in accordance with the 
law, that they just pushed the wage scale up to the employers, who refused 
to sign it, and they pulled out their men. Then they try to bluff the Inter- 
national that the thing was a lockout. Well, they don’t very often get away 
with it. Then, again, there is the unlawful strike, or the strike which the 
General Executive Board or the International has not been given an oppor- 
tunity to sanction, wherein the men go on strike, sometimes against the 
wishes of the officers. They are going to win in a day. Well, they don’t win 
in a day, or a week, or a month, but about the end of the second week they 
commence to cry for benefits, or for money, and try to tell us that the money 
in the International treasury is there for the purpose of helping them. Of 
course, the International officers who are obligated to carry out the laws 
of the International Union and preserve its funds, or to distribute said funds 
only in accordance with the law, are not carried away by such blatherskite. 
If we were, we would not have an International Union and it would be better 
not to have an International Union than to do business in that way. 

The International officers are elected and obligated to carry out the 
constitution, which is made or drafted by the delegates to our convention. 
They are compelled to carry out those laws. They have no alternative. And 
this we intend to do in the future as we have in the past. If our members 
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want those laws changed so that the funds may be spent whenever a condi- 
tion as mentioned above arises, then let them come to the convention and 
establish a law of that kind and build up a substantial fund with which to 
take care of cases of this kind, by increasing our per capita tax. To meet 
those conditions our tax must be more than one cent a day per member, as 
it is now. It would have to be five cents a day per member, and that would 
not be enough. 


The General Executive Board of the International has the same status 
as the board of directors of a corporation, elected to carry on the affairs 
of that corporation or union between meetings of the stockholders, or con- 
ventions of the union. The executive officers who, in our International 
Union, are the salaried officers, are chosen by our organization just as the 
executive committee is chosen in a large corporation, and don’t get the idea 
into your head that those executive officers can distribute, or are going to 
distribute, money in direct violation of the International constitution. We 
have scrupulously guarded the honesty and integrity of our International 
for the past twenty-three years; we have raised the standard of our people 
in the eyes of the trade unionists of America, as well as in the eyes of 
the public. We intend to carry on in the same manner in the future. 

An act of our International Union is entirely different from the act of 
a local union, and the position of our International Union is entirely 
different from the position of a local union for the simple reason that a 
local union holds meetings once or twice a month and they may pass certain 
motions and rules which do not conflict with their local by-laws or the Inter- 
national constitution, whereas the International officers are tied hand and 
foot and obligated and bonded to observe the International constitution and 
laws between conventions. Any act on the part of the International sanc- 
tioning unlawful acts would immediately destroy that prestige which it 
has taken years to build up, besides unlawful acts are repugnant even when 
performed to gain a temporary victory. If we have to build up our union 
or continue to exist through unlawful practices, such as the unjust tieing 
up of employers by representatives who will not listen to reason, who, for- 
getting that this trade union of ours is an American institution, then it would 
be better if we did not build it up. Better to dissolve and go out of business. 


Of course, when strikes are forced on us, we must offer every resistance 
within our power, but the day of winning strikes by physical force is a thing 
of the past and gone forever. Today we must win our strikes and a better- 
ment of our conditions by exercising our brains and our intelligence. 


Build up your treasuries and your unions and maintain them in accord- 
ance with the standards of law and order and scrupulously guard your ex- 
penditures. Let every man become interested in his union. Don’t be penu- 
rious in the payment of proper salaries for service rendered. Don’t be too 
tight when it means the furtherance of your union, but be sure that each 
expenditure or appropriation is going to redound for the best interest of 
your local union. Today, because the treasuries of our local unions are not 
surpassed by those of other unions, they seem to be the common playground 
for all those collectors who are continually imposing on the trade unionists. 
Sympathy and sentiment are splendid and the human family would be like 
a barren waste without them, but common sense and business judgment 
are much more necessary in properly conducting the affairs of our local 
unions and our International. 
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Have YOU EVER been near the threshold of death? Have you ever gone 
through a serious sickness during which it looked as though the odds were 
against you? Have you ever watched a person die and witnessed the struggle 
of that human being against the inevitable? 

These are not very pleasant thoughts but, after all, they are human 
thoughts and only cowards refuse to consider and to understand that there 
is nothing so certain as the ending of this existence. From a supernatural 
standpoint the Creator intended us to be born, but from the natural or 
material standpoint there is nothing certain about our birth, but from both 
standpoints, death—the ending of this life—is a certainty. All nature dies. 


At the ending of the old year and the beginning of a new one, thoughts 
of this kind, although somewhat repellent, are humanizing and wholesome, 
because the man who fails to live so that he may die in peace, or the man 
who fails to make an honest effort towards living a just life, is certainly to 
be pitied, because, as stated above, the end is bound to come. Every day we 
look around us and see those we love and those we have known passing 
away and still we try to bluff ourselves that we will not follow on the same 
road, which is more or less actual weakness of the man or woman who 
refuses to see life as it is. 


Youth, in all of its health and strength and beauty, is not expected to 
realize or to stop and think of such things as life’s ending the same as those 
of us who have traveled some distance on the road of existence, but, even 
in this age of flapperism, the life of youth is being eliminated more quickly 
through accidents and from disease than are the lives of those in middle age. 
Medical experts account for this because of the fast living of the present- 
day youth and their absolute disregard of the simple precautions and neces- 
sities which life and nature demand, such as proper sleep, restful hours of 
relaxation, immediate medical attention when necessary, abstaining from 
the unnecessary luxuries so much indulged in, such as smoking and drinking 
and the absolute determination to refuse to practice self-denial until the 
proper age has arrived and under the proper laws which govern us both 
from a corporal and spiritual standpoint. The middle-aged of today were 
not, in their youth, surrounded by the present-day methods of enjoyment, 
but were trained in a different environment, whereas the youth of the 
present time seems unwilling to realize or fail fully to understand that 
the human machine must be conserved in its early stage and cared for and 
preserved scientifically as it continues along the road of existence. 

While the average length of life has been increased in recent years, 
this increase is not due entirely to the fact that the generation from eighteen 
to twenty-eight is living ionger or that there are a greater number who have 
reached old age living healthy lives, but is due entirely to the saving of the 
lives of very young children, or those under two years of age. Not so very 
many years ago almost fifty per cent of the children born each year passed 
away before they reached the age of seven, from some malignant or conta- 
gious disease such as diphtheria, membranous croup, scarlet fever, etc. 
Medical science has conquered those diseases and as a consequence has saved 
millions of lives of children. This, as explained by medical science and boards 
> — is the principal cause responsible for lengthening the average span 
of life. 

Getting back, however, to the subject we were on when we started 
this article—that of facing death—it is said when one is facing death that 
everything which happened during one’s life passes before him in a few 
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brief seconds; every unjust act or crime committed appears vividly in one’s 
thoughts during those moments and one’s great desire is to live so that he 
may right any wrong for which he was responsible. The conscious mind, 
in moments of that kind, suffers most excruciating agony, especially when 
the doctor informs the family that there is not any hope. On the other 
hand, the individual who has never been unjust and whose conscience tells 
him that he was just and honorable, before his mind are brought the good 
things he tried to do, sometimes failing and other times successful. The 
dormant cells of the brain become active and that mentality, which is the 
soul, awakens and one is guided and encouraged to face the unknown future 
confident that in the struggle through life he endeavored to help all and did 
not willfully injure anyone. 

I heard a preacher say, the other day, that the men of Labor who were 
working and struggling in the battle to help lift up the workers and who 
were responsible for those toilers obtaining more money for their families, 
thereby enabling them to keep their children in school, giving them heat and 
some of the comforts of home, were doing God’s work. He further empha- 
sized his statements by saying that the men of Labor were doing work equal, 
if not greater, than the missionaries of the church; that in the church cer- 
tains kinds of men were needed for its work, but that the missionary work 
done by the men of Labor also had its spiritual as well as its corporal bene- 
ficial effect. Because, as he explained, when you destroy poverty in a family 
you kill discontent in that family and with privation and discontent removed, 
especially the discontent caused by poverty in our modern life, you make 
the family more contented and more Godlike. 


I understood fully the meaning of that man’s words because I have 
seen men on strike whose families I knew were starving; I have known 
men to be blacklisted and driven from post to post; I have seen men who 
became criminals as a result of such conditions. I have also been present 
when a strike was settled, I have visited the families of those strikers after 
the trouble was ended and have witnessed the joy and happiness which per- 
meated those homes. 


After being engaged for a quarter of a century in work of this kind it 
indeed makes one feel happy to know that they have, in a small way, been 
somewhat responsible through their endeavors in helping in the uplift of 
the toilers and in bringing happiness and greater comfort into their homes. 


We are on the edge of a new year and every member of the union can 
become a missionary for the union by helping to spread happiness and con- 
tent among the families, by helping to build up the union, by bringing in 
new members and making it stronger so, as time goes on, through the 
strength and wisdom of the local union, wages may be increased and working 
conditions made better. 

Every officer of our union should make a vow to himself that, beginning 
with the new year, he will absolutely and conscientiously carry out his obli- 
gation to serve faithfully in the office to which he has been elected, and part 
of that obligation is that he will do all in his power to build up the member- 
ship of the union, so that, at the end of the year 1930, all officers may look 
back over the year’s service as one of the most wholesome and useful of 
their lives. By doing this work, we are storing away for ourselves acts of 
service which will surely bring their reward and their consolation when 
that last hour comes when we are compelled by God and by nature to give 
up our existence in this world. 
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Duane THE PAST MONTH you have been reading in the newspapers of the 
country about the conferences called by President Hoover in Washington 
of the representatives of big business and of industrial interests for the 
purpose of encouraging or endeavoring to impress upon them the need of 
opening up work and expending money so that the stagnation and paralysis 
threatened as a result of the Wall Street disaster might be relieved, espe- 
cially during the winter months. 


You may rest assured that the President understands—if you do not— 
how serious the situation was, otherwise he would not have gone to such 
extremes. He undoubtedly did not decide upon calling those conferences 
without consulting his associates in the cabinet and other leaders outside 
of the cabinet, or without them unanimously agreeing that the situation 
was dangerous and that extreme measures had to be adopted. 


It was not millions that were lost in the stock market; it was billions— 
if the average human mind can grasp how much a billion dollars represents. 
It is all right enough to say that industry did not suffer, but when considering 
that industry had its stocks reduced to less than one-third of their then 
market price it is a serious condition which surrounds that industry, 
whether or not they were compeiled immediately to sell said stocks. 


The calling of those conferences prevented a further demoralization of 
the stock market, the ruining of hundreds of thousands of individual in- 
vestors, the breaking down of the courage, the morale, the confidence and 
the faith of the entire nation. Everyone understands that when the courage 
of the army becomes weakened, no matter how quickly reinforcements 
might be expected to follow up, the front-line columns are easily wiped out. 
It is said of the late World War that the French and English armies were 
defeated so many times that it was impossible for the average general, or 
military-trained mind, to understand why it was that they did not give up 
unconditionally. Since the death of Clemenceau many things have been 
written about him, but nothing which has been written proves the man as 
much as the statement he made: “There is no such thing as defeating the 
men of France because their courage is unlimited,” and he led a defeated 
and discouraged army back into confidence, fighting to win the war. This 
was before the United States entered the war and at a time when there was 
not much hope of the United States getting in. 

The same is true of a nation industrially. When the great bulk of the 
people of a nation believe that its industrial foundation is tottering, it is 
the first step towards industrial disaster, because men and women horde the 
few dollars they have, afraid to spend a dollar because they do not know 
what the next day may bring, and when people refuse to spend their money 
and buy the things they need, then the manufacturing wheels of the nation 
are forced to stop, and, as a result, thousands—hundreds of thousands—are 
thrown out of employment. 

This is the condition which threatened us at the time of the stock market 
disaster and which prompted the President and his advisors to call into con- 
ference the great big business men of the nation. Due to this big financial 
disaster caused by the break in the stock market, it was only a question 
as to how many banks would be driven to the wall or forced to close their 
doors. If banks failed as a result of the shrinkage in collateral stocks and 
bonds, which had become reduced in value, then, surely, would we meet 
with a condition which is almost impossible to fathom or understand, and 
when our great economists, men who seemed to understand something of 
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the inside of conditions, say that, had the crash continued a few days longer 
after the 13th of November, it was only a question of just how many banks 
would go down, especially in the great money center, New York. So, let 
people say what they may—those who disagree with the policies of the 
Republican Party, President Hoover and his associates—in the judgment 
of the writer, performed a very great service to industry and the working 
people of the nation, when he called together the representatives of business 
and capital. 

The reduction in income tax was a wise stroke, and in my personal 
opinion, was done for no other reason—one month before the regular session 
of Congress—except to give confidence to the business interests of the 
nation. That action of President Hoover and Secretary Mellon was done 
for the purpose of pushing down the throats of the pessimists the fact that 
the government had explicit confidence in the industry of our country when 
they promised to reduce the income revenue over $160,000,000 for the 
present year. The Democratic leaders were wise to consent to this program. 
Their opposition to it would be taken by the public to mean that they were 
acting from a party political standpoint and not in the interest of the people; 
in other words, “playing politics.” 

Among those who were called before the President for consultation 
and asked to help in the situation were several labor men, headed by Presi- 
dent Green. Those labor men were asked to co-operate to the extent that 
no disturbance, in so far as labor is concerned, would take place resulting 
from the request for an increase in wages which might bring about a stop- 
page of work, until after this industrial stagnation and the breaking down 
of confidence has passed over. 

I have before me now the statement made by President Green, which 
was that the men of labor promised only that they, individually, were in 
sympathy with the request and desires of the President in this matter, but 
that they could not make any promises except as individuals. Of course, 
they told the exact truth in this matter, but the trouble is, a labor official 
is not an individual, much as he might desire to make himself one, under 
such circumstances, and it was the understanding of those men of labor 
who were called before the President, that wage scales and controversies 
then pending, would not be affected by the promise made by them. 

The trouble always has been, and always will be, that labor gets the 
worst of it, because the newspapers of the country everywhere have elabo- 
rated in large headlines that labor has entered into an agreement with the 
government pledging that it would not do anything to disturb the present 
status of affairs and that there would not be any demand for an increase in 
wages. 

Of course, this is a deliberate and willful misinterpretation of what took 
place, but a lie published in a newspaper has the same effect as the truth, 
even if that lie is contradicted afterwards by an explanation, and no contra- 
diction has appeared in the press of the country. 

Take our case, for instance. Over one-third of our wage scales expire 
during the month of January each year, especially in the coal hauling end 
of our trade. Even now we have repeatedly been told by employers in several 
districts that we could not call a strike if we wanted to, and if we should do 
so we would be taking action against the desires and wishes of our govern- 
ment and disobeying or breaking the pledge of the labor leaders who prom- 
ised the government there would not be any disturbance in industry caused 
by a demand for an increase in wages. Yes, let me say this to you: Those 
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employers know how they can send the story to the inside diplomats, to 
the detriment of labor, and they can paint the picture in such a manner that 
the officers of the government listen to and sympathize with said employers. 
The result is, our organization will be placed in the so-called, not-willing-to- 
go-along class in Washington and it may be, in some way, we will find our- 
selves hampered, as time goes on, the same, as I believe, action was taken 
during the war, against certain organizations and certain labor individuals 
whom I know were absolutely innocent and who never knew why they were 
being suspected by the government. 

The position of our organization is that we sign wage scales sometimes 
for two or three years, and at this particular time of the year when we are 
expecting to negotiate for an improvement in wages and conditions, we will 
be prohibited because of the condition as explained above. 

Let it be understood right here that the writer of this article believes 
absolutely that President Hoover, in calling this conference of capitalists 
and business men, played a master hand and rendered splendid service to 
the nation, but it is unfortunate that the expressions of the men of labor 
who met with the President have been so misinterpreted and misconstrued, 
and there is not any question but what our organization and several other 
organizations are going to be handicapped as a result of that conference. 

In view of the conditions surrounding us, I say to our members, pro- 
ceed in regular order with your wages scales, do the best you can towards 
bettering your conditions as to wages and hours. It is our duty to try and 
better conditions, but when we finally get up against a stone wall and have 
failed to reach an agreement, then proceed very carefully and do not do any- 
thing that may bring about a stoppage of work, which may place your local 
union in a false light in the eyes of the government just now or until this 
condition passes over, as I hope it will inside of the next six months. 

Remember that the Department of Justice has many means at its dis- 
posal for chastising those they feel are not playing the game fair. Recently 
in certain districts the federal courts are issuing injunctions under the 
interstate traffic law against our members who are moving freight from 
one state to another, across the line, such as from New Jersey to New York, 
from St. Louis to East St. Louis, and so on down the line. It is a new innova- 
tion, a new interpretation of the laws governing our craft, but it is one of 
the methods the government, through its federal courts, has recently 
resorted to in certain sections of our country. 

It is our intention, as it always has been, to live within the law and to 
help in every way we can, but I believe we also owe a duty to our member- 
ship, that we are organized for the purpose of raising the standard of living, 
to help lift up those who may not be able to help themselves and endeavor 
to make the day better and brighter for the people coming under our juris- 
diction, and if we cannot do that, if the American Labor Movement is so 
instituted that it cannot go on functioning along those lines, then the begin- 
ning of the end is here for Labor as a helpful institution for the workers of 


the nation. 
TTT 


J AMES P. NOONAN, one of the fine fighting characters in the Labor Move- 
ment and for many years General President of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers’ International Union, was burned to death in his apartment at 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday morning, December 4th. 
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We attended his funeral in St. Louis as a mark of respect to his family 
and to pay tribute to the spirit of this man who had given the greater part 
of his life to serving the workers of the nation. 

Life is strange and surrounded by mysterious problems quite impossible 
to understand. Here was a man who fought many battles in the trade union 
movement where it necessitated the taking of dangerous chances, but he 
escaped and came out the victor in every instance. As a young man he vol- 
unteered and served in the Spanish-American War and remained in that 
service until he was honorably discharged, after making many sacrifices in 
the interest of his country. Although not entirely surrounded by shot and 
shell as were the heroes of the World War, he was, however, surrounded by 
disease, by pestilence, by unhealthy and unsanitary conditions, yet he 
escaped it all and lived a healthy life, and on the last evening of his life he 
presided at a banquet at the Cosmos Club in Washington, given by the 
railroad organizations, with several United States senators, friends of 
Labor legislation, as guests, and displayed talent, wit, energy and resource- 
fulness unequaled by him on any previous occasion. At about ten o’clock 
he returned to his apartment, lighted a cigarette and laid down on a couch. 
He fell asleep and the cigarette dropped, setting fire to his clothing, burning 
him beyond the power of medical science to save him. 

A large number of Labor leaders and many members from his own 
organization attended the funeral, a strong testimonial as to the love and 
esteem in which he was held. When his body reached St. Louis on Friday 
afternoon, December 6th, the building trades organizations of that city quit 
work and about five thousand of them marched to the railroad station and 
escorted the body to the undertaker’s establishment. Over two hundred 
International officers, and several organizations, were present and in silence 
and sorrow paid their last respects to this man they held in high esteem 
and as a mark of respect and sympathy for the bereaved widow and two 
children. 

The funeral services were held in the Catholic Cathedral in St. Louis, 
and the clergyman who delivered the funeral address over the body at the 
cathedral made, I think, more friends for religion than any man I have 
heard preach for a long time. His eloquent and splendid explanation of the 
position of the church and his thorough understanding of the struggles 
made by labor in the work in which Christ was engaged during the greater 
part of his life while on earth, was so easily understood and so clearly 
brought out that it was to this large gathering of men of every religion 
and no religion an educational treat long to be remembered. 

To his widow and children our International Union extends its heartfelt 
sympathy in the loss of their loved one, who, at the time of his death, was 
preparing to return to his home in St. Louis to spend the Christmas holidays 
with them. Had he died after a long illness, we might not feel the shock so 
keenly, but to have him taken, as he was, is hard to understand, but He who 
rules the universe understands and it is safe to say in His justice, for every 
sorrow we experience and encounter, He grants us, disguised, perhaps, some 
blessing or some joy. 

TTF 


The total yield of crops this year the summer, the Bureau of Agricul- 
will probably run about six per cent tural Economics said in its October 1 
below the ten-year average, because report on the agricultural situation. 
of the severe drought during most of _—The Chronicle. 
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HAVE REPEATEDLY informed our members, through the columns of 

our Journal, that the International Union will not do business over the 
long-distance telephone, nor will it do business on strikes and other matters 
of importanee through telegrams. 

Everything pertaining to a strike should be sent into the office in written 
form with the seal of the local union on the communication. While the 
telegraph company is fairly reliable, at the same time all telegraph offices 
will accept a telegram from anyone and they do not know the man nor 
the name signed to it, and we, in the general office, have no way of knowing 
that the signature is legitimate. 

Don’t wait until the last minute if you are liable to have trouble. Send 
in a communication saying that there is a controversy going on which may 
bring about trouble. We can get letters now, even from the western coast, 
in thirty-six hours by air mail. 

Again I repeat, we cannot lawfully transact business over the long- 
distance telephone nor can we legally ragencosee telegrams on matters of 
great importance. 
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OME SEEM TO THINK that they are the only ones who have what is 

commonly called hard luck. However, the greatest minds and men of 
history had, perhaps, the darkest clouds overhanging them; had the greatest 
reasons, at certain times, to be discouraged, but because they were great 
men they had the strength of character and determinaion to overcome 
those obstacles and reach the goal of success. The standard of a man’s 
victories in life is not how much money he has saved up, but it is the amount 
of good he has done for his fellowmen, the quantity and quality of the 
service he has rendered to society or those dependent on him. 
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LWAYS REMEMBER that you are only a passing atom in “the game 

of life.” Remember it is the good that men do that lives after them. 

Be ever mindful of your duties to others. When the time comes to settle 
up at the end of our existence (as it surely will come), it is not the threaten- 
ing remarks we have made that counts, it is the words of kindness and 


encouragement that we have uttered that will help us on to the unknown 
land. 
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ONCE OSTWIAD 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
: Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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